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A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By 
John Theodore Merz. Volume IV. (Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood and Sons. 1914. Pp. xii, 825. 20 sh.) 
The continuation of Merz's history of philosophy in the nineteenth 
century — the fourth volume of his History of European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century — completes the vast survey of reflective thought 
whose two first volumes presented the strides and revolutions in scien- 
tific theory during the last century. 

This treatment of philosophy has not equalled in interest or value his 
presentation of scientific doctrine. In the latter field Merz has told the 
story of the import of the unprecedented advances of scientific research 
and discovery. It was a story as yet untold in English. It had behind 
it his complete grip on scientific data and his sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the scientists' undertaking to build doctrines adequate to the 
achievement of their discoveries. Even here, however, Dr. Merz re- 
vealed a philosophic attitude which affected his estimate of the value of 
scientific theory. The dominant place he awarded to the energist's 
theory indicated that the universality of a theory overbalanced in his 
judgment its function on the frontiers of scientific research. The 
theory of energy springs from the thermodynamic laws, themselves the 
outgrowth of the theory of the steam-engine, and has played little or 
no part in the later investigations gathering about the structure of 
matter, those investigations which have sprung from the recent study 
of electricity and radio-activity. Perhaps a similar indication of failure 
of perspective in estimating the import of scientific attitude is found in 
the author's discussions of vitalism in the second volume of his history. 
This personal equation may be stated as a failure to accept fully the 
scientist's attitude toward his theory. Since science has become self- 
consciously an undertaking of research, testing its progress solely by 
experiment, theory has lost that value which has belonged to it in 
philosophy and religious dogma. The present perfection of the theory 
and the spread of its application give to it in science no title to perma- 
nence. Theory in scientific research serves only the function of the 
formulation and generalization of present scientific method. With new 
problems — and it is only in meeting new problems that modern science 
is alive — inevitably new theory must arise. Finality in this field is 
neither a goal nor a desideratum. 

This attitude of Dr. Merz has but restricted importance in estimat- 
ing the great value of his first two volumes. The materials are so fully 
presented within text and foot-notes that no one need fail to grasp the 
onward movement of organizing thought as it sought to command the 
multitudinous results of investigations and experiments. It has, how- 
ever, a more serious aspect in the last two volumes, which deal with 
philosophic doctrine. Here we find the same generous recognition of 
all the thinkers in all the nations whose thought has played an essential 
part in the philosophy of the century. There is the same exhaustive 
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familiarity with the enormous literature, the same determined effort to 
comprehend, and the same freedom of vision from all the different stand- 
points of different peoples and social classes and religious attitudes. But 
the temper is changed. In the midst of the scientific achievements the 
enthusiasm of constant discovery inevitably accompanies even the his- 
torian of swiftly changing scientific hypotheses. In the field of philos- 
ophy the mind that seeks comprehension, organization, and finality gazes 
with disappointment at the dismemberment of old systems, the early 
setting of the sun of German romantic idealism, and the seeming inca- 
pacity of modern philosophic thought to bring to systematic order the 
vast field of conflicting ideas which nineteenth-century discovery and 
research has opened up. The author assumes that systematic thinking 
must accomplish this task, but it has yet to be done. The German 
idealists undertook it, and their enthusiasm and daring for a while 
seemed adequate to the undertaking. But they belong to the first third 
of the century, and their effort reappearing in English and American 
neo-Hegelianism has lived as short a life. Nor has the positivism of 
Comte, nor the phenomenalism of Mill, nor the agnostic philosophy of 
Spencer, been able to erect the single comprehending structure where 
modern ideas may live at peace with each other. Dr. Merz assumes 
that some other colossal minds must achieve what neither Hegel nor 
Comte nor Mill nor Spencer could achieve. It is evident that such a 
demand on the historian's part must affect his treatment of his material 
and his estimate of its value. It is this frame of mind which explains 
the space given to the German idealists who strove to accomplish what 
is Dr. Merz's conception of philosophy's task. Not only are these 
thinkers presented once, but where their doctrines and spiritual in- 
fluences are felt in other fields the author rehearses their undertakings. 
In the actual number of pages they occupy three times the space that 
should be accorded them. This is especially true because Dr. Merz is 
writing not a history of philosophic systems in these two volumes but 
of nineteenth-century thought as it is evidenced in philosophy. They 
are indeed the most imposing structures of the century, but thought has 
refused to abide in them, and the historian of that thought must be 
willing to go with the uneasy changing mind of the time, without back- 
ward and lingering glances at the imposing but deserted dwellings which 
thought has abandoned. For the same reason Dr. Merz has not sensed 
the import of the advent of science in the field of social problems. 
Comte's doctrine is also an imposing structure, but this mighty dwelling- 
place never really housed other European thought than his own. The 
structure was unimportant. The urge of men toward the most in- 
tricate, the most difficult of problems, that of society, and the demand 
that scientific method should be used here as it had been used in physical 
nature, was most significant. Perhaps more than anything else this de- 
mand has been responsible for the breakdown of the philosophic system- 
making, that Merz deplores. Not until the individual and the social 
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group from which he arises have been restated in scientific fashion will 
it be possible to approach again the meaning of the problems of subjec- 
tivity and the objective world out of which man springs, with his subjec- 
tive experience. It is this insistent social problem as well as the inroads 
of biology into psychology that lies behind the uncertainties of mind and 
body. And this social problem finally is the form that religious thought 
is slowly taking. In a word Dr. Merz has not succeeded in presenting 
the often sunken obstacles against which philosophic speculation has 
split and the barriers that have sent single streams of thought abroad 
into many channels. For his pen, thinking is the domain of the ob- 
server, the contemplator, who if he fulfills the task of thought must 
bring all within an ordered landscape. It is not the method by which 
men ceaselessly seek solutions for their insistent changing problems. 

This perhaps ungracious comment on a great work does not in any 
sense do justice to its value to the student and the thinker who would 
orient himself with reference to the thinkers of the past century. The 
full quotations, the always interesting foot-notes, the continual cross- 
references, the sustained style, make this volume valuable as have been 
those that preceded it, though the field has not the novelty in English 
which had that which his first two volumes traversed. In spite of his 
announced purpose to write the history of thought and not the history 
of philosophies, he has not been able to do more than give a competent 
and sympathetic account of philosophic doctrines, with much that is 
illuminating from the biographies of the philosophers. But though the 
determining factors in the direction of the streams of thought have 
been largely changed by social conditions, Dr. Merz has given his 
readers the resultants of these movements as they have crystallized in 
the minds of individual thinkers rather than the stream in its living 
course. 

It is more readable than are the histories of modern philosophy. It 
does not in the fashion of these treatises tease out the fibres of sys- 
tematic doctrine, and it is comprehensive and appreciative. To be sure 
at times one meets, with wonder, expressions that belong to the period 
when philosophy was the handmaid of theology. For Merz materialism 
and agnosticism may be dangerous at times. The literature of thought 
which lacks the Anglo-Saxon restraint may be not only dangerous but 
evil. At the end of the chapters on the Unity of Thought and the 
Rationale of Thought the reader feels that the author is standing on the 
tower of an English cathedral looking for the philosophy that will again 
save God, immortality, and the freedom of the will, that will so reshape 
the world of science that the God of his fathers may return to it. And 
yet this is only a feeling Dr. Merz leaves with his readers, a feeling 
that attaches to the author rather than his work. It is a valiant under- 
taking to deal justly and sympathetically with all who have trod the 
speculative paths of his century. 



